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The moon peers over the tip of the hills 
And one pale star is alight. 

Hush! the ghosts of the Indian tribes 
Are drifting back home tonight. 


The smoke of their fires wreathe the fields, 
Their tepees rise in dim rows. 
Where early today sighed the drying corn, 


A whispering pow-wow grows! 


Strange lights gleam, and old chiefs huddle, 
Peace pipes travel the circle ’round 
As white men sleep. But search all the morning, / 


/; 


No Indian sign marks the frosty ground! 
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or more than four or five Hallo- 

weens ago there was a very young 
witch named Blanche, who owned a 
broom, a black kitten called Brockett, 
and a bright blue nose. She belonged to 
a very special scurry of witches, Scurry 
No. 13, known all over the country for 
its beautiful flight formation. 

In the scurry there was the Grand 
Madame who had been leader of the 
club for as long as any of them could 
remember. She flew center front, using 
a vacuum cleaner instead of a broom, 
mind you, and when she gunned her 
motor it sounded as exciting as a fire 
siren. 

On the far right was Minnie Max, 
waving her blood-red finger nails dra- 
matically in the dark; they really did 
shine like rubies. And on the far left 
was Josephine, who was Blanche’s best 
friend. Josephine had long, yellow fluo- 
rescent teeth that gleamed like stars ever 
since she had let her dentist paint them 
with fluorine to help prevent decay. 

In between and a little behind flew 
the nine rather ordinary witches who 
were only expected to follow the Grand 
Madame’s lead and cackle with horrid 
glee at appropriate times. 

And then there was Blanche, usually 
far, far behind. If it hadn’t been for her 
marvelous blue nose that she could turn 
on and off at will, she wouldn’t have 
been allowed in Scurry No. 13 at all. 

Blanche was always late. She had good 
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THE BLUE-NOSED ' 


By Marcarer Empry e Illustrated by Gertrupe EsreNscHeIp 


intentions and a dependable alarm clock, 
but somehow she never could get started 
any place on time. Something always 
happened at the last minute to delay her. 
Brockett, the black kitten, would run 
away, or Blanche would have misplaced 
her broom, or she would have to finish 
her comic, or have one more piece of 
breadandpeanutbutterandhoney. 

“You see,” said Minnie Max to Jose- 
phine, “she’s still just a baby, and she 
ought to be sent back to Scurry No. 214. 
Then she’d have to ride a whisk broom 
not any higher than the tops of the pop- 
lar trees and never stay out after mid- 
night with the rest of the infants. And 
if she’s late one more time, I’m going to 
take it up with the Grand Madame!” 

“I know Blanche is young and scat- 
ter-brained,” agreed Josephine, “but 
don’t bother the Grand Madame with it. 
I'll take care of her. I promise she’ll be 
on time for our next flight meeting.” 

“That’s Halloween night,” warned 
Minnie Max. “Sharp at midnight we’re 
taking off from Dead Man’s Bluff. After- 
wards, if we make a good showing against 
the moon, there’s dancing and chanting 
and a pot of brew. You’d better see that 
Blanche is at least half an hour early.” 

“T’ll have her there on time,’”’ prom- 
ised Josephine, “if I have to set her 
alarm an hour ahead.” 

As it turned out, Josephine turned 
the clock ahead not one hour but two, 
just for good measure. That probably 
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would have been all right, but Blanche 
herself, as she was getting ready for bed 
at noon the day before Halloween, had 
the same good idea. She wound her 
clock and then set it ahead an extra 30 
minutes, and then a little more just in 
case Brockett would be hard to find. 

But for once Brockett was perched on 
the bedpost right where she belonged 
when the alarm  shrieked. Blanche 
quickly washed her face and hands and 
polished up her blue nose, making sure 
she had a fresh battery. Her broom was 
standing neatly behind the kitchen door, 
and Brockett hopped on eagerly. The 
clock said quarter to twelve midnight, 
though actually of course, it was scarcely 
half-past eight. 

“It’s not very dark out,” said Blanche 
to the kitten as they soared over town. 
“We're probably early. Wonder if any- 
one is there yet?” Just then she looked 
down below and saw a strange proces- 
sion marching along the sidewalk. 
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Blanche dived lower tor a better view. 

‘Why, that looks like Josephine. But 
whatever is she doing walking? Maybe 
her broom broke down.” 

There were three ghosts, a pirate, a 
cowboy carrying a six-shooter and a 
lighted pumpkin, a gypsy, and quite a 
tall witch in the lead. Blanche settled 
down on the sidewalk and fell in step 
beside the witch. Then she saw imme- 
diately that it wasn’t Josephine. 

“Oh, excuse me,” Blanche said, “I 
thought you were somebody I know.” 

The other witch turned and glared. 
She had a rubbery look to her face, and 
her hair was stringy and obviously false. 

“Hey!” shouted one of the ghosts, 
“where did you get that blue light on 
your nose? That’s really neat!” 

“Lemme see it! Lemme see it!” 
pleaded the little pirate, pulling at 
Blanche’s skirts. 

“How does it work?” asked the cow- 
boy, setting down his pumpkin. 
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So Blanche showed them. She made 
her nose wink off and on like a traffic 
signal. 

“Gee,” said the cowboy, ‘“‘that’s swell. 
I didn’t see anything like that over at 
the dime store. Where did you buy it?” 

“Lemme try it! Lemme try it!” begged 
the pirate, pulling again. 

“I didn’t buy it,” said Blanche primly, 
“and I can’t take it off. But I'll let you 
work the switch once if you'll quit yank- 
ing my dress.” 

“‘Leave her alone, Butch,” said the tall 
witch, giving him a shove. “‘He’s my lit- 
tle brother, and I told Mother he was 
too young to go out Halloweening with 
us, but he always has to tag along.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” said Blanche 
generously. “He can work the switch 
if he wants to,” and she showed him how, 
carefully holding his hand. 

“Hey, if you let me do that, I'll give 
you one of my jelly doughnuts,” the 
biggest ghost offered, holding out a 
brown paper bag. 

Blanche reached in eagerly. She 
hadn’t had a jelly doughnut in weeks 
and weeks. ‘““Where did you get these? 
They're wonderful!” she said, chewing 
happily. 

“Over at Smith’s. They have the best 
stuff. Last year it was caramel apples. 
Come along and we'll show you which 
house.” 

Blanche trailed along willingly with 
Butch, the pirate, holding firmly to her 
hand. They climbed the steps to Smith’s 
front porch and a ghost rang the door- 
bell. A man with white hair opened the 
door. “Candy or cake or your windows 
we'll break!”’ they all yelled at him. 

“But you kids have all been here be- 
fore,” he protested. , 

“Yes, but she hasn’t!” they laughed, 
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pushing Blanche in front of Mr. Smith. 

“Her nose turns on and off,” said 
Butch. “Show him!” Blanche showed 
him. 

“Say, that’s really something!” said 
the man. ‘“‘Come here, Mother, and see 
this!” A lady sitting in a rocking chair 
got up and came over to the door. She 
gave a little gasp when she saw Blanche’s 
nose. 

“Whatever will they think of next! 
These modern kids!” 

“Trick or treat!”” reminded Butch. 

“Sure, that’s worth two doughnuts,” 
said the man. “Hold your sack.” 

“She hasn’t got one,” said Butch who 
had noticed right away, and the lady 
bustled right off to the kitchen to find 
one. 

“There now,” she said. “And here’s 
two jelly doughnuts, and I put in some 
nuts and candy corn, too.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said Blanche, re- 
membering her manners. “And please, 
could you tell me what time it is?” 

Her husband pulled out his pocket 
watch. “Let’s see, it’s just sixteen and a 
half minutes before ten o’clock.”’ 

“Nearly ten!’ wailed the shortest 
ghost. “I promised Mom I’d be home at 
nine!” 

“Nearly ten!” said Blanche in sur- 
prise. “But I thought it was past mid- 
night. The time seems to be ail turned 
around.” 

“It usually is on Halloween,” laughed 
the man. “Anything can happen. Well, 
goodnight kids. Be sure to go straight 
home and don’t soap any windows.” He 
shut the door, and the children raced 
down the steps, yelling their goodnights. 

“Wait!” shouted Blanche in a panic. 
“T’ve lost my broom and my cat!” 

The tallest witch turned around. 
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“Broom? You didn’t have any broom 
with you.” 

“She did too,” said Butch, “with a lit- 
tle black kitten sitting on the end.” 

“Maybe you left it over on Maple 
Street,” said the gypsy. “I’d walk back 
with you, only I’ve really got to be get- 
ting home!” 

“Us, too,” said the three ghosts in a 
chorus, and they fled into the night, 
white sheets billowing out behind them. 

“And we've got to go, too,” said 
Butch’s sister, grabbing him firmly by 
the hand. “You know what Mother 
said.”” And she hauled him up the street, 
but not before he had a chance to drop 
three sticky black jelly beans into 
Blanche’s sack. 

‘“That’s all right,” he shouted back 
when she tried to thank him. “I only like 
the orange kind.” . 

Blanche limped slowly back to Maple 
Street. She wasn’t used to walking, and 
her feet hurt. Luckily her broom was 
just where she had left it, leaning against 





a tree. Brockett was there, too, spitting 
at a spotted dog. 

Blanche swooped down on the dog 
with her most frightening cackle, flash- 
ing her blue nose alarmingly. He gave 
one yelp, and was gone without further 
argument. Blanche gathered up her kit- 
ten, jumped on her broom, and they 
were off for Dead Man’s Bluff. 

They were the very first ones there, 
of course, with nearly an hour to spare. 
Blanche was sitting calmly cross-legged 
on a boulder, sharing a jelly doughnut 
with Brockett, when Minnie Max and 
Josephine flew up. 

“T told you she’d make it on time,” 
said Josephine triumphantly. 

‘“‘Where did you get that food?” asked 
Minnie Max suspiciously. 

Blanche opened her sack. “Try a lic- 
orice jelly bean,” she offered generously. 
“T’ve been out Trick or Treating. You 
meet the nicest people that way. If you 
two can get started early enough next 
Halloween, I'll take you along!” 
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Blanche made her nose wink off and on like a traffic signal. 




















ZOO HOSPITAL 


By LuciLLe SCHULTZ 


Photographs by New York ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ANDY, an orangutan at the Bronx 

Zoo in New York, slipped on wet 
leaves one October day, and fell into the 
moat around her play-pen. By the time 
her keeper rescued her from the water, 
she was thoroughly chilled. Never was 
there a more likely candidate for pneu- 
monia. But Sandy was rushed to the Zoo 
Hospital, put in a warm room, and given 
penicillin. In a few days, none the worse 
for her dip, she was able to go back to 
her own cage. 

Sick animals, like Sandy, at the Bronx 
Zoo are taken care of by a doctor just as 
people are. Their doctor—who is a 
D.V.M., Doctor of Veterinary Medicine 
—may take them to the Zoo Hospital if 
he thinks it is necessary. The large ani- 
mals he treats in their cages, of course. 
And when it is necessary, their doctor 
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gives them the same miracle drugs—such 
as penicillin, aureomycin, and sulfa— 
that doctors give to people. 

One day the keeper in the elephant 
house noticed one of the elephants favor- 
ing her leg. He called the Zoo Hospital. 
The veterinarian came down to examine 
her, and found that her leg was swollen 
and feverish. She apparently had a deep 
abscess on it, and needed penicillin. 

Animals, just like people, get penicil- 
lin according to their weight. Since this 
elephant weighed about 4,000 pounds 
the doctor decided that she would get 
8,000,000 units of penicillin at a time. 

Thinking that the elephant might not 
like injections, the veterinarian asked 
her keeper to feed her potatoes while he 
put the penicillin in her foreleg. She 
munched the potatoes happily and paid 
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While the veterinarian injects 8,000,000 units of penicillin into this African 


elephant's leg, her keeper distracts her by feeding her potatoes. 





































Left: The X-ray shows 
that this Dorcas gazelle 
has a broken leg. 


Right: The doctors at the 
Zoo Hospital have carefully 
set the gazelle's leg so 


that it will heal properly. 


no attention to the injection. In a few 
days her leg was completely well. 

The Zoo Hospital, like hospitals for 
humans, has special rooms for operations 
and for X-rays. These came in handy 
when one of the lion cubs swallowed the 
rubber nipple from his nursing bottle. 
The veterinarian knew he had to act fast 
to save the cub’s life. He took X-rays and 
found that the nipple was in the cub’s 
stomach. Then he gave the cub an anes- 
thetic and removed the nipple. Of 
course, the cub had to be quiet for a 


Andy, the baby chimp, 
does not mind having his cut 


foot bathed by Dr. Goss. 











































few weeks, and his stitches may have 
itched, but he recovered. 

When a zoo animal breaks his leg, he 
is taken to the hospital for X-rays. ‘Then 
his leg is properly set and splinted. When 
the bones have healed, the splint is re- 
moved, and the animal is able to run 
and play again. 

Some sick or injured wild animals put 
up a real battle with the doctor when 
they get treated. They do not realize that 
he wants to help them get well. Musk- 
oxen, for example, are nervous and sus- 
picious. ‘They will fight against being 
held until their hearts stop and they 
drop dead. Other animals, with more 
gentle natures, will accept treatment 
calmly. 

Most animals don’t like bad-tasting 
medicine any better than we do. If they 
have a sweet tooth, the doctor will see 
that they get their medicine in malt or 
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chocolate-flavored liquids. Sometimes 
medicine is given to animals in their 
favorite foods. 

Even blood transfusions are given at 
the Zoo Hospital. Ginger, a young drom- 
edary, was dangerously ill with a kidney 
infection. The veterinarian decided that 
she needed a transfusion. He took blood 
samples from two of her healthy com- 
panions. Their blood matched hers. Will- 
ing or not, the two dromedaries each 
donated a quart of blood to their sick 
friend, Ginger. 





If animals have to get sick or hurt, 
they couldn’t pick a better place than 
the Bronx Zoo. They have their own 
veterinarians, their own hospital, and 
even a pretty nurse to take care of them. 
Of course, in the hospital they sleep on 
a pallet of straw instead of a bed, but 
otherwise they get the same kind of care 
people do when they are sick. 
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Tue Story So Far: Harmony Village, 
hometown of the boy genius Oliver Ott, 
is celebrating its fiftieth birthday. Oliver, 
with his friend “The Link,’ Lincoln 
Treadway, and the Link’s little sister 
Adele, persuade Joe, owner of the local 
garage to enter his father’s Model T 
Ford in the Old Automobile Marathon. 
During a test run, with Oliver at the 
wheel, the Model T runs wild. 


Part Two 
HEN Oliver opened his eyes, Joe 
was kneeling beside him, offering 
him a bottle of pop. 

“How do you feel, Ol?” 

“Awful,” said Oliver. “I’ve wrecked 
everything.” 

“Don’t worry about the outside. May- 
be I can fix up whatever’s jammed up 
inside. Remember, those old Fords were 
mighty tough. They had to be, to get 
along the rough roads of the old days.” 

As Joe bent over the engine, he found 
plenty the matter with it. But the worst 
thing was a leak in the carburetor. 
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By JAck BecHbpoLt 
Illustrated by Epwin ScHMIpT 
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Joe remarked, “That little carburetor 
box doesn’t look very important but 
that’s where the gasoline is mixed with 
air before it goes into the cylinder. Un- 
less the mixture is just right, the car 
won't go.” 

Adele studied the little box carefully. 
“Maybe the carburetor on Dr. Castle’s 
old Ford is still good.” 

“T'll call him,” said Joe. “If it is, I'll 
take it out and we'll use it.” 

Two days later, Old T was ready to be 
cranked again. Her four backers had 
worked hard. The lights had burned 
night and day in Joe’s garage. Dr. Cas- 
tle’s carburetor had been attached to the 
engine. The bashed radiator was some- 
what straightened. ‘The crumpled fender 
had been replaced by one bought in a 
junk yard. It was too large, but it would 
serve to keep mud from plastering the 
car and its passengers. 

This time Joe was making sure that 
the car would not run away. The hand 
brake was set and heavy timbers blocked 
her wheels. Oliver stood where he could 
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reach it and handle the gas spark. 

The Link sighed. “Now that we’re all 
ready, the marathon probably will be 
called off. Look at the weather. The road 
will be a mess.” ' 

Joe called to Oliver, ‘““Tomorrow, you 
can do the cranking. But remember this, 
you have to grab hold of the crank with 
your four fingers, with your thumb 
doubled under them. The crank has an 
awful kick back. You have to let it go 
quickly after she starts. Watch me.” 

After the engine was going, Joe 
moved the car about, and listened for 
sounds of trouble. The old car was full 
of rattles, but Joe was sure none of them 
was important. 

“We got to handle her gently,” he 
said. ‘“But I think she’ll make it.” His 
face wore a pleased grin. 

A moment later the telephone in Joe’s 
office began to ring. 

Joe’s talk was brief, but when he re- 
turned he looked very serious. 

“That was Dr. Castle,” he said. “His 
big new car is stuck in the ditch. He was 
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rushing to an emergency case on the 
back road, out at Schmidt’s farm. Man 
seriously hurt in a threshing machine.” 

Joe went on in a low voice, ““He wants 
me to bring him Old T. No one nearby 
has a jeep, and our car is the only one 
that stands a chance of getting over ten 
miles of cow path. Schmidt’s road never 
was paved, you know.” 

Joe’s next words were even more seri- 
ous. “I won’t take the car without your 
permission. She’s as much yours as mine, 
with all the work you've put in. And 
maybe this'll be her last trip.” 

‘Take her,’’ said Oliver. 

‘Take her,”’ repeated Adele, while the 
Link nodded. 

Joe planned hurriedly. He wanted to 
take the boys with him to shove the car 
if it got stuck in a ditch, but he decided 
against this. 

“You stay here,” said Joe. “I may have 
to phone you for help.” 

Joe grabbed some burlap sacks and 
threw them into the car. “In case I skid, 
I can lay out a track of this sacking. It 
will give the wheels traction.” 

As Joe put on his raincoat, he called 
to Oliver, ““Get me that big piece of can- 
vas from the back of the garage. It might 
come in handy if the hood leaks—and 
I’m sure it does.” 

When Joe was all ready, Oliver 
cranked up the car. 

“Good-by,” said Joe. ““Here’s hoping 
for the best.” 

The three junior owners waved as 
they saw their car vanish into the shift- 
ing curtains of rain. 

There was nothing else for them to 
do but wait. Time went by slowly. ‘They 
tried to play guessing games and word 
games but they kept wondering how Joe 
was getting along. 
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Remember that spare elevator George 
used to. keep his extra jokes in? Made a 
pretty good office, too. Well, they’re us- 
ing the elevator now, and George had to 
sort out all those jokes. He had so much 
fun reading them that now he wants 
more—so send them in to Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y., and a free Funny 
Book for each one George uses. 
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Two ants were running across the top 
of a box of cookies. One of them stopped 
and asked: 

“What are we hurrying for?” 

“Can’t you read the box top?” asked 
the other. “It says, “Tear around the 
dotted line.’ ” 

Susan Powers 


Hiker: Can I make the 5:20 train if I go 
across your field? 
FARMER: If my bull sees you, you'll prob- 
ably make the 5:10! 
Jimmy Bruce 


Mary: I found a horseshoe, Mommy! 
Mortuer: Do you know what that means? 
Mary: Yes, Mommy, some poor horse is 

running around in his stocking feet! 
Franklin Santoni 
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Finally the phone rang. “Old T made 
it!” said Joe. “We're on the paved road, 
waiting for the ambulance. We'll get 
back as soon as we can.” 

“Good Old T!” cried Oliver. “She 
made it today—and she’ll make it tomor- 
row.” 

“Wait before you cheer,” warned the 
Link. “You don’t know what she'll be 
like when she gets back here.” 


Carnival day turned out to be gray 
and cloudy. The roads were still wet 
but the weatherman said the storm was 
over. Harmony’s citizens hopefully 
draped their stores and their houses with 
bright flags and bunting. 

The day’s events began with a big 
parade, led by the Volunteer Firemen’s 
Band. War Veterans, the Boy Scouts, the 
Girl Scouts, and various fraternal clubs 
followed. All the trucks in the county 
were used for floats which glorified Har- 
mony’s history. 

The marathon was scheduled for the 
afternoon. The starting point was to be 
the race track at the fair grounds. 

Crowds started to arrive there early. 
People ate picnic lunches on the green 
and then looked at the competing cars. 

All the cars, except a 1907 Stanley 
Steamer, were in the big barn-like 
building that served as the Exhibit Hall 
at the fair. People watched the owner of 
the Steamer fill the boiler with water, 
then start the engine. Since expanding 
steam forced down the pistons in the 
Stanley, it couldn’t go until its boiler 
was hot enough to change water to 
steam. That would take at least an hour. 

The oldest automobile in the shed was 
a 1905 electric car. It ran on a storage 
battery. Its owner wasn’t sure he could 
finish the marathon, but he was going to 
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try anyhow. The trouble with the old 
electrics was that their batteries would 
go dead after about thirty miles. 

A low, open Stutz racer that was a 
1913 model looked as though it might 
be the winner. It was painted bright red. 
Its owner bragged to everyone about 
how much speed he could get out of his 
old Stutz. 

A 1913 Packard sedan looked too top- 
heavy to stay on the road without top- 
pling over. But the 1914 Hudson and 
Buick touring cars looked as if they 
could get around the town without 
breaking down. 

The other cars in the line-up were 
later models. All of them had shining 
new coats of paint and beautifully pol- 
ished brass trim. 

In contrast to the other cars, Old T 
was a weird sight. ‘The over-sized fender 
gave her a lop-sided look. Her bashed-in 
radiator made many people think she’d 
never make it. But above the radiator 
was a banner with the motto: EXCUSE 
OUR DUST! 

Joe stood next to the car, waiting anx- 
iously for Oliver, the Link and Adele. 
He hadn’t seen them since the morning 
parade and the time was drawing near. 

A bugle call gave the signal for all the 
spectators to clear the shed. Just as the 
last group was leaving, the back door 
opened. 

A head in a checked cap appeared 
through the crack. “All clear,” said the 
Link. 

Adele dressed in a long swooping 
skirt and a high necked blouse marched 
in. On her head was a big, floppy hat 
with a veil that tied under the chin. 
The Link came next in a nightgown- 
like gray linen duster. 

Joe burst out laughing. 
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What is the smallest room in the 
whole world? 
What birds are the best ball players? 





. What kind of beans won’t grow in 


the garden? 


. What has 88 keys but can’t unlock a 


single door? 


. What holds the moon up? 





. When is a dress like a toad? 
. What fruit comes from the electric 


plant? 


. What tree is older than other trees? 
- What has four legs and feathers, 


and is neither beast nor bird? 
When is an ear of corn like a baby? 





What horse lives in the ocean? 


What has a hundred legs but can’t 
walk? 


. Which burns longer, a white candle 


or a red candle? 
es) 14. Why are ghosts like 
w writing pads? 


>» 


Answers on page 35. 
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“But wait until you see Oliver,” said 
the Link. 

Adele giggled as Oliver tried to make 
a dramatic entrance. He too, was wear- 
ing a duster, but his was much too long 
for him. Over his eyes was a pair of 
black goggles. His hands were clutch- 
ing a derby hat that didn’t quite fit. 

“Where ever did you get those out- 
fits?” asked Joe. 

“From my absent-minded mother. 






































The Stutz racer might win. 


When she saw the parade this morning, 
she suddenly remembered that she had 
some old clothes in the attic that be- 
longed to my grandma and grandpa. 
And here they are!” 

“Well, don’t trip over them. Climb 
in,” said Joe. ““The marathon will start 
any minute now.” 

The mayor’s voice was coming over 
the loud speaker. Everyone was afraid he 
would make a long speech, but he 
didn’t. After stating the rules of the mar- 
athon, he called out the cars, one by one. 
They were to drive around the track in 
turn so that the spectators could see 
them in action. 

“Number Eighteen!” called the 
Mayor. “Ford, Model T, 1910, passenger 
type, owned and exhibited by Joe Dor- 
rity, Oliver Ott, Adele Treadway, and 
Lincoln Treadway!” 
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Oliver cranked her up while his heart 
did a somersault. The engine gave that 
familiar cough and started. Oliver 
climbed in beside Joe, who was sitting 
behind the wheel. 

Adele and the Link sat at the back, 
trying to look dignified. “Hang onto 
your hat!”’ shouted the Link to Oliver. 

Oliver did, and the derby stayed on 
as the car lunged out toward the track. 

Joe drove her slowly round the circuit 
while spectators shouted, ‘‘Get a horse!” 

“Step on it, can’t you?” said the Link. 

Then the trip around the town began. 
Old T made the first part of the route 
without any difficulty. But so did all the 
other cars. 

The stretch that caused trouble was 
Thatcher’s Hill, the steep hiil between 
the village and Joe’s garage. It was slip- 
pery with oil and mud. 

The owner of the electric car had 
drawn his automobile over to the side 
of the road. He knew his car didn’t have 
enough power to make the grade. Part 
way up was the Stanley Steamer—stalled. 
Her water was used up. The fancy Pack- 
ard sedan slid into a ditch as they 
watched. One car after another was skid- 
ding and going off the road. 

Joe paused at the foot of the hill to 
watch. ‘The Stutz racer whizzed by. Its 
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The Stanley Steamer stalled. 
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The Baker Electric gave up, too. 


driver shouted, “Are you giving up?” 

“We are not!” yelled Oliver. Then he 
looked at Joe and asked, ‘“‘Or are we?” 

“Of course not,” said Joe quietly. 
“Our car is the oldest one left now, and 
if we make it, the prize is ours.” 

‘Then what are we waiting for?’ 

“Here we gol” Old T began to climb. 
They crawled and slipped. The drivers 
who were out of the marathon were 
shouting advice. Joe paid no attention. 

The old car was slipping, slipping 
faster now as it splashed through a pud- 
dle. Joe corrected it and they gained a 
few feet. ‘Then they lost a few feet. A 
moment later Old T was on its way 
again. 

“Look!” yelled Oliver, pulling off his 
goggles. Ahead of them was the Stutz 
racer, stuck in a hole. 

“Don’t worry. That won’t happen to 
us.”” But something else was happening. 
Their car was sliding now, skidding 
slowly. The people along the road who 
were cheering for them became silent. 

Joe gritted his teeth. Then he swung 
the old car around until they had re- 
versed. Now her nose was pointing down 
the hill. 

People began to jeer, but they soon 
stopped. The old car was climbing up 
Thatcher’s Hill backwards. 
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One painful stop made the passengers 
hold their breath. Would she slip again? 
No, she was climbing. 

Joe gave her a shot of gas. They went 
over the last hump to the level ground 
above. There Joe turned Old T to her 
normal nose-to-front position and they 
chugged ahead. 

Joe relaxed. ““That was hot work,” he 
said. “For a minute I thought we were 
done for. But I remembered that the 
power is in the rear wheels. ‘They grip 
the road better than the front wheels. 
Whenever my father was stuck on 
Thatcher’s, that’s how he used to get to 
the top.” 

“Good old Model T,” said Oliver. “I 
knew she could do it.” 





But Old T kept right on going. 


Triumphantly, they drove into the 
fair grounds, the first to arrive. The Fire- 
men’s Band played “Hail to the Chief.” 

As Joe steered the car round the race 
track, Oliver stood up and tipped his 
derby. Adele and the Link stood and 
bowed. All of them were grinning, for 
they knew they were the winners of the 
Harmeny Old Automobile Marathon. 

THE END 
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HEN a glider pilot sees a sky full 

W\ of puffy white clouds, he is as 

happy as a Sunday motorist with a tank 
full of gasoline. 

Gliders, or sailplanes, as they are 
usually called, are motorless airplanes. 
They are strongly built, but light in 
weight. They usually carry one or two 
persons. They are the most bird-like of 
all aircraft. And this is for a very good 
reason. Like birds, they depend upon 
nature to keep them aloft. 

We all have seen eagles and hawks 
circling overhead without moving their 
wings. They climb or dive or just hang 
motionless in the sky. In the hands of a 
good pilot, a sailplane can do the same 
things. A sailplane can stay in the air 
for hours, or it can travel cross-country 
for hundreds of miles. 

How do they do it? Well, under each 
puffy white cloud there is a column of 
rising warm air. This is called a ther- 
mal. It forms a regular invisible ele- 
vator. Once a glider pilot gets beneath 
one of these clouds, his feather-like craft 
is caught in the rising thermal. It will 
carry him upward almost until his head 
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By CHARLES Coomss 
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is in the cloud. Then he will glide away 
from it in search of another thermal. He 
can do this time after time. He feels 
just like a bird as he eases the control 
stick and pedals one way or another and 
feels the broad wings hold him aloft. 

There is another form of “nature’s 
fuel” for the glider pilot. These are 
called updrafts. An updraft is a rising 
bank of wind which glances upward 
from a cliff or a hill. As long as the 
breeze holds up, a glider pilot can cruise 
back and forth on the edge of the up- 
draft. He can climb, dive, circle or even 
do a little stunting. But, when the wind 
dies down, the pilot must search for a 
landing spot. 

Many sailplanes are built by groups of 
young people who form soaring clubs. 
They plan and work together, and share 
the expenses. They take turns at the 
controls. If someone misjudges a land- 
ing, and breaks a wingtip, they all pitch 
in together to fix it. 

It takes more than just a wish to fly 
to become a glider pilot. It takes study- 
ing, learning about winds and weather. 
A pilot must learn all the basic steps to 
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flight. He must practice patiently with 
the controls, which are about the same 
as those of a regular powered airplane. 
He must take ground courses before try- 
ing his wings in the sky. 

Many teen-age boys and girls fly sail- 
planes. But they must be “checked out”’ 
and earn a regular license before they 
are allowed to go swooping through the 
skies. 

Once the young flyer is ready, his 
friends help buckle him into his para- 
chute. He climbs into the cockpit and 
pulls the plastic canopy down over him. 
Someone has already fastened the tow- 
ing cable to the sailplane’s nose. The 
cable stretches ahead to a power winch 
parked at the far end of the runway. 
The winch is like a giant fishing reel. At 
a signal, the winch starts to turn, reel- 


On silent wings, sailplanes skim along the ocean cliffs. 


ing in the steel cable and pulling the 
sailplane forward. 

Inside the cockpit, the young pilot 
judges the proper speed. He pulls back 
calmly on the control stick. The broad 
wing of his wood-and-fabric steed shud- 
ders slightly, then lifts gently into the air. 

When he is a couple of hundred feet 
up, the pilot pulls a knob. ‘The towing 
cable drops away. 

Now sailplane and pilot are on their 
own. They bank gracefully toward a 
cloud. There is complete silence inside 
of the cockpit. Down below, the browns 
and greens of earth, and the blues of 
water form a pretty pattern. 

The pilot feels very close to nature as 
he turns and climbs and makes the most 
of nature’s fuel. It is easy for him to 
imagine how a bird must feel. 








SAMMUS 


By EvizaBeETH Howarp HEwIitr e 


HE pumpkins had ripened. A warm 
eee gold, they grew in Good- 
man Humphrey’s garden on the edge of 
the forest clearing. It was Sammy espe- 
cially who had watched the pumpkins 
grow. Each day they swelled and grew 
bigger and bigger and more golden in 
the warm October sunshine. 

Father had told them—Sammy, who 
was five, and Thomas, who was ten, and 
eight-year-old Milly, whose real name 
was Humility—of his own childhood in 
England. He had told them about the 
pranks of Halloween and how the 
smooth cheek of a pumpkin could be 
carved to make a face. With eyes, mouth 
and nose, how lifelike it could look with 
a lighted candle inside. The children 
had hardly been able to wait for the rip- 
ening of the pumpkins. Father was go- 
ing to carve faces for them! 

It was the year 1694. Some people 
thought that Goodman Humphrey had 
built his log house too far from the set- 
tlement. There were Indians living in 
the woods. But the soil was rich along 
the river. Goodman Humphrey grew 
the tallest corn and the finest pumpkins. 
He loved the quietness away from the 
town and the stockade. 

“I don’t like to hear my neighbor’s 
rooster crow or his dog bark,” he would 
say, laughing, when anyone spoke of 
danger. There were friendly Indians 
living in the woods. They often came to 
the log house and Mrs. Humphrey gave 
them vegetables and fruit. 
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In turn the Indians brought gifts of 
their own, deer meat and fish. To show 
their friendliness they would dance and 
sing. The Indian mothers rested their 
papooses against the sycamore trees. ‘The 
Humphrey children marvelled at the 
quietness of the Indian babies, so tightly 
bound, with eyes shining like black 
beads in their round brown faces. 

Just as he had done every morning in 
October, Sammy pulled on his home- 
spun jacket and ran outdoors to pat the 
plump sides of the pumpkins. He stood 
on the path, bending over, with his 
hands on his knees. Yes, the two big ones 
had grown bigger in the night! And to- 
morrow was Halloween! 

Suddenly Sammy jumped and cried 
out. Something had whizzed past his ear. 
Stuck in the biggest pumpkin was an 
Indian arrow! 

As fast as his short legs could carry 
him, Sammy ran into the house. 

“Is—an—arrow—in—a—pumpkin!” he 
gasped. 

Goodman Humphrey went cautiously 
to the door and opened it a crack. In the 








stream which divided his land from the 
forest, there were two birchbark canoes 
filled with Indians. These were not the 
friendly Indians he knew so well, but 
strange Indians, painted with streaks of 
red clay, with eagle feathers in their 
hair. They carried bows and feather- 
winged flint-tipped arrows. And the fort 
and settlement, from which help might 
come, was a mile away. 

Goodman Humphrey shut the door 
and drew the heavy wooden bar across 
it. Then he and Thomas boarded up the 
small windows of the house. They took 
the muskets from the wall and primed 
them with powder from the powder 
horn. Then, just as if it were an ordi- 
nary morning, Mrs. Humphrey put the 
breakfast of porridge on the table and 
all bowed their heads to ask God’s bless- 
ing. 

The log house had but one large high- 
raftered room. It held their beds, the 
spinning wheel, the hand loom. A clock, 
ticking loudly, hung over the big fire- 
place. Ranged neatly by the door were 
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Goodman Humphrey’s garden imple- 
ments, the curved scythe, a long-handled 
hoe and shovel. 

The day grew warm. The fire died 
down on the hearth. Looking up the 
wide throat of the stone chimney, 
Sammy could see a patch of blue sky. 

Measured by the ticking of the clock 
the slow, anxious hours went by. Still 
there was no attack from the Indians. 
They had left their canoes and were 
crouched under the trees, watching the 
house. 

Mrs. Humphrey and Milly busied 
themselves with spinning and sewing. 
With a sharp knife, Goodman Hum- 
phrey carved the bowl of a wooden 
spoon. Thomas read his lessons in a tat- 
tered book. Only Sammy was restless 
and unhappy. Now and then he brushed 
his sleeve across his eyes. 

‘What ails you, Sammy?” Milly said. 
“Surely, little brother, you are not scared 
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of savages? They will go away.” Sammy 
burst into tears. 

“Come now, Sammy,” his father said. 
‘Has the cat got your tongue? Speak up, 
boy!” 

“Tis the pumpkins, father! "Tis Hal- 
loween tomorrow!” 

Goodman Humphrey sighed. “So it 
is, Sammy. And I made a promise.” 

“You will have to break it!” cried 
Sammy’s mother. 

Sammy wailed. ““The Indians will take 
our pumpkins!” 

“We will be lucky,” Milly said, “if 
nothing worse happens!” 

Goodman Humphrey did not like to 
break his promise about carving faces on 
the pumpkins. He beckoned Thomas to 
go to the door with him. They looked 
toward the river. The canoes were still 
there. But in the long hours of watching, 
some of the Indians had fallen asleep. 

The man and the boy went down on 
their knees and crept along the path 
toward the pumpkins. The tall corn hid 
them from sight. In a moment they had 














“Lewis Street is running heavily to popcorn 
balls this year, Dixon Avenue is about 50-50 
apples and peanuts, best candy district is 
between Mason Street and Park Avenue.” 
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plucked four pumpkins, including the 
biggest one, in which the feathered ar- 
row still stuck. They reached the door 
again in safety. 

The children were so happy that In- 
dians were almost forgotten. ‘The pump- 
kins shone like gold in the dimness of 
the shut-up house. 

With his sharp knife Goodman Hum- 
phrey sliced the top off the biggest pump- 
kin and began to scoop out the ripe yel- 
low flesh inside. 

“We shall have many pumpkin pies 
for Thanksgiving,” Mrs. Humphrey said 
cheerfully, even while she wondered if 
there would be any Thanksgiving for 
them at all. 

When the four pumpkins had been 
scooped out, Goodman Humphrey be- 
gan to carve the faces. He carved big 
round holes for the eyes, a triangle for 
the nose, a large smiling mouth .curved 
like a sickle moon. Milly fetched tallow 
candles, set them inside and lit them. 
What magic! The flickering candlelight 
made the pumpkin - faces look alive. 
Sammy’s pumpkin, the big one, had a 
look of wicked mischief. 

The clock struck six. Milly and her 
mother set a cold supper on the table. 
Thomas and his father kept watch. The 
savages were still there, on the bank of 
the river. They had built a campfire. 
They danced about it to the beat of a 
drum. They were on the war path. 

After supper, the night grew darker. 
The room was lit only by the laughing 
pumpkins. The children picked them 
up and marched with them about the 
room. 

Sammy was happiest of all. ‘““Look!” he 
cried. He balanced his big mischievous 
looking pumpkin on the flat blade of 
his father’s long-handled hoe. Thomas 
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helped him tie it there. Sammy lifted 
the pumpkin carefully above his head, 
so that it smiled down wickedly from 
the dimness of the rafters. 

But now there were sounds outside, 
the murmur of voices, a beating on the 
door. ‘The family fell silent. No word of 
fear was spoken. New England settlers, 
even the smallest children, had stout 
hearts and faith in God. 

The noise grew louder and wilder, 
the beating on the door more furious. 

“They'll not take my pumpkin!” 
Sammy said to himself. Where could he 
hide it? 

He bent his head to look up the wide 
chimney. Now he could see stars shin- 
ing. Suddenly he thrust the lighted 
pumpkin up the chimney’s throat. It 
would be safe there! On the long han- 
dle of the hoe, he pushed it higher and 
higher. He was trying to rest the pump- 
kin’s chin on the edge of the chimney. 

But what was happening outside? The 
beating on the door had ceased. ‘There 
were cries of terror from the Indians, 
close by, then far away. Soon, there was 
not a sound. 

Goodman Humphrey pulled on Sam- 
my’s sleeve. ““Why, Sammy,” he laughed, 
“you have frightened the Indians away 
with your pumpkin up the chimney!” 

Yes, the Indians had gone. Indians did 
not know about Halloween. They had 
never seen a lighted pumpkin with eyes 
and nose and a mouth like a sickle moon. 
The canoes had vanished from the river. 
The Indian camp fire had gone out. A 
round October moon, almost as golden 
as the pumpkins, shone through the for- 
est. The only sounds were the rustling of 
the corn stalks in the garden, the chirp 
of a cricket, the hoot of a sleepy owl in 
a sycamore tree. 
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Billy and the Vandal 


By Marion HOLLAND 
Illustrated by the AurHoR 


HE week before Halloween, little 
Dickie Wallace showed up at 
Billy Kidwell’s house. ‘Remember, you 
promised to take me around this year 
to holler trick or treat,”’ said Dickie. 
“When did I ever promise any such 
thing?’”’ demanded Billy. 
“Last year. I asked you then and you 
said I was too little.” 
“You’re not big enough yet,” said 
Billy. 
“I am, too, and just wait till you see 
the swell new costume my grandfather 
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sent me for Halloween. Will you ever be 
surprised!”’ 

“Well, I'll think about it,” said Billy, 
meaning he would think about a way to 
get out on Halloween without little 
Dickie tagging along. 

A couple of days later, Billy came 
home from school and reported, “We 
had an assembly today, all about van- 
dalism and how people ought to put a 
stop to it. So there’s going to be a Hal- 
loween party at school to keep the kids 
off the streets and cut down on van- 
dalism.”’ 

“Sounds pretty tame to me,” said 
Billy’s father. ““Why, when I was a boy, 
we always—” 

“William,” said  Billy’s mother, 
quietly but firmly. So Billy never did 
find out what his father did when he was 
a boy. 

Halloween evening, Billy put on a 
monkey mask and an old coat of his 
father’s, and Fats Martin came by wear- 
ing a purple dress and a hat with a veil, 
and they got a good early start. But be- 
fore they even reached the corner, little 
Dickie came pounding down the street 
in a white cowboy suit with gold trim- 
mings. 

“Wait! Wait for me!” he shouted. “Is 
it time to start knocking on doors and 
holler trick or treat?” 

“It isn’t even dark yet,” said Billy. 
‘Besides, we’re going to the party at the 
school.” 

“When it gets dark, will we knock on 
doors?” asked Dickie. 

“T'll think about it,” said Billy. 

As soon as they got to the school, Billy 
shoved Dickie into a game with a bunch 
of kids his age. Then he and Fats gave 
the whole layout a quick once-over. 

“Nothin’ to eat but doughnuts,” com- 
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plained Fats. pushing one into his 
mouth. 

“Nobody here but little kids and 
girls,” added Billy. “I don’t see how they 
expect to cut down on vandalism this 
way. Maybe we ought to get out and 
keep an eye peeled for vandals our- 
selves.” 

“Yeah, maybe we ought. Besides, 
think of all the poor people who are 
making a special point of staying home 
this evening just to dish out candy and 
stuff. ‘Think how terrible they'll feel if 
nobody shows up to eat it,” said Fats 
earnestly. 

Billy made sure Dickie wasn't look- 
ing, and Fats picked up a couple more 
doughnuts, and they ducked out a side 
door. It was pretty dark already, and 
there were scattered figures, wearing 
masks and carrying big paper sacks. 

“Gus Schultz is going to wear a red 
devil mask,” said Fats, ‘and I said we’d 
go around together if we ran into him.” 

“Never mind about Gus Schultz,” 
said Billy. “The thing to do is keep a 
sharp lookout in alleys and dark places. 
That’s where you find vandals at work.” 

“Sure, but we ought to keep up our 
strength, just in case we run into any 
vandals in any dark places,” said Fats. 

They kept up their strength at the 
first house with cider and pretzels, and 
at the next house with cake and lemon- 
ade, and at the next house with ginger- 
ale and fudge. After that Billy was too 
full to keep up his strength anymore. 

He kept a sharp lookout for vandals, 
but he didn’t run across anything suspi- 
cious for a couple of blocks. Fats ran 
across potato chips, apples, homemade 
cookies, orange pop, and jawbreakers. 
Then he unbuttoned the purple dress at 
the waist and ran across peanut brittle, 
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store-bought cookies, grape juice, and 
salt water taffy. 

At the next corner, they met Officer 
Maloney. “Hi,” said Billy. “We're look- 
ing for vandals, but we haven’t found 
any yet. You suppose we ought to take a 
look around the Van Dresser place?” 

“I just came by there,” replied Officer 
Maloney. ‘“‘Had a good look around, but 
everything was quiet. That would be a 
fine place to keep an eye on, though,” he 
added, as he walked on. 

“Let’s go,” said Billy to Fats. “This 
isn’t a good neighborhood for vandals, 
too many porch lights on.” 

“Every single one of those porch lights 
means somebody waiting to ask us in for 
eats,’ said Fats reproachfully. 

“Ask you in, you mean,” said Billy. 
“All right, if you’re scared, I'll go by 
myself.” 

‘“‘Who says I’m scared?” 

“I say you're scared.” 

“Come on then, and prove it.” 

The Van Dresser place took up a 
whole block near the railroad tracks. 
Once it had been the most stylish place 
in town, but nobody lived there now, 
and the grounds were a tangle of trees 
and overgrown bushes. There was just 
enough moonlight to show the black 
lumpy shape of the big house, with 
porches and bay windows all over it. 

“You know, when I was a kid, I used 
to think this place was haunted,” said 
Fats. 

When Billy was a little kid he used to 
think so too, but he didn’t mention it. 
He just said, ‘““Don’t go crashing around 
and scare away anybody that might be 
there. Just go slow and quiet.” 

“Don’t worry, I’m going to go the 
slowest and quietest you ever saw,” said 


Fats, as he followed Billy through a gap 
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in the old hedge. He looked back nerv- 
ously over his shoulder. 

“Hey, isn’t that Gus Schultz across the 
street?” A lone street light lit up a skinny 
figure wearing a red devil mask and car- 
rying a bulging paper sack. 





“It’s Gus all right,” Fats went on eag- 
erly. “I’ll give him a holler and then 
there’ll be three of us.” 

“No, wait. He’s coming this way,” 
whispered Billy. ‘Look, he’s going up 
the drive to the house. We'll let him get 
ahead, and then we'll sneak up on him.” 

‘““Why sneak up on him? Gus isn’t any 
vandal.” 

“IT know, but I bet he thinks he’s 
pretty brave, going in there all by him- 
self. Then we’ll holler ‘Boo!’ and scare 
the daylights out of him.” 

Billy and Fats worked their way across 
the grounds and stopped in the shadow 
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of the straggly black evergreens that sur- 
rounded the front porch. There were 
soft footsteps on the porch, and the 
screech of rusty hinges. 

‘““He’s gone inside,” breathed Fats in 
Billy’s ear. ““What’s he want to do that 
for?”’ 

“Wants to brag about it tomorrow,” 
Billy whispered back. ‘‘Look out for the 
steps.” 

Fats picked up his skirts, and they 
crept up the sagging steps and across the 
inky blackness of the wide front porch. 
A faint glow appeared in the narrow 
window beside the front door, and Billy 
and Fats tiptoed over and peeked in. 

They saw Gus, at the far end of the 
front hall, set a flashlight down on the 
floor with the lighted end against the 
wall. Only a dim glow was reflected back 
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from the dark wood. Then he straight- 
ened up and walked through a wide 
doorway at one side. 

He returned, pushing a chair. It was a 
big, ugly chair, with a high carved back 
and stuffings spilling out of the seat. He 
pushed it up against the stairway. Then 
he went off again and came back with a 
rickety little table, which he set on top 
of the chair. 

‘“What’s he think he’s doing, anyway?” 
whispered Billy. 

‘“He’s going to eat now,” whispered 
Fats. ““Let’s bust in and make him share 
with us.” 

Gus reached into the big paper sack 
but instead of coke or candy, he pulled 
out bundles of old newspapers. He 
crumpled them loosely, a sheet at a time, 
and piled them over and under the chair 
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and table while Billy and Fats watched 
in amazement. 

Then, with an impatient gesture, Gus 
put his hand up to the red devil mask 
and shoved it up onto his forehead. 

It wasn’t Gus at all. 

It was a small, thin man that neither 
Billy nor Fats had ever seen before. 

Fats reached out and grabbed Billy’s 
sleeve, and Billy was glad to feel Fats’ 
hand on his arm. They began backing 
away from the window. As they felt their 
way down the steps, Billy whispered 
shakily, ““We better tell somebody. I 
don’t like that guy’s looks.” 

“Me neither,” gasped Fats. “Come 
on!” 

He plunged off into the darkness, and 
Billy heard him crash into some bushes. 
Billy snatched off his mask and headed 
for the streetlight that looked a million 
miles away through the trees and bushes. 

Suddenly Billy stopped. A_ blurry 
white something was wavering toward 
him, a something that glowed in a 


strange unearthly light of its own. The 
white thing came closer and closer; it 
waved what looked like arms, and a thin 
high voice came from it. 

“Billeee!” it wailed. 

Billy turned and ran, away from the 
white thing, back toward the house. He 
stumbled up the steps and banged 
against the front door. The door flew 
open and Billy plunged headlong into 
the hall, crashing against the chair and 
table with a loud rustling of newspapers. 
There was a strong smell of charred 
paper and a few orange sparks flew up 
around him. Then the sparks went out, 
leaving everything in pitch darkness. 

Heavy steps pounded on the porch, 
and a white beam from a strong flashlight 
lit up the hall. 

“Stand where you are, everybody!”’ 
roared Officer Maloney’s voice. 

The flashlight beam caught the little 
man, with the red devil mask still on his 
forehead, halfway up the stairs. 

“Billee!” came the wailing cry from 

the darkness outside 























"*He’s at the barber shop getting a Man 
from Mars trim —whatever that is.” 


again, and Billy crowd- 
ed up close to Officer 
Maloney. 

Then little Dickie 
Wallace came rushing 
through the doorway. 

“Billeee!’”’ he wailed 
again. “Oh, Billy, you 
promised to take me 
with you, and I could- 
n’t find you, and I got 
lost. So I asked a police- 
man, and he brought me 
here. Say, did you no- 
tice my new cowboy 
suit? It glows in the 
dark, isn’t that swell? 
Were you surprised?” 
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“No,” growled Billy. He turned to 
Officer Maloney. “You know what this 
guy was trying to do?” he asked indig- 
nantly. ‘Set fire to the house, that’s 
what! He was piling up furniture and 
papers, and we ran to get help, and I-I- 
uh came and busted in on top of the 
fire before it really got going. He must 
be crazy!”’ 

“Crazy like a fox,” said Officer Ma- 
loney grimly. “I know him. He’s old 
man Van Dresser’s grandson, and he’s 
been trying to sell this place for years. 
Probably figured that if it burned down 
on Halloween he could collect the in- 
surance and blame the fire on Hal- 
loween vandals.” 

“But-but—” spluttered Billy, “if any- 
body’d seen him, they’d have blamed it 
on Gus Schultz! Or even on me and 
Fats. I hope they put him in jail for a 
million years!”’ 

The little man said nothing but—‘“I 
want to telephone my lawyer.” 

“You can phone him from the station 
house,”” said Officer Maloney. ‘““That’s 
where we’re going now.” 

Halfway down the drive, Officer Ma- 
loney’s flashlight picked out something 
purple in a big bush overgrown with 
wild blackberry vines. It turned out to 
be Fats, who couldn’t get the purple 
dress unstuck from the blackberry 
thorns, or himself unstuck from the 
dress. Billy ripped him loose while Off- 
cer Maloney held the flashlight. 

“Ow, ow, ow!” yelled Fats. “You're 
killing me! Hey, where’s everybody go- 
ing anyway?” 

“To the station house,” said Billy. 

Suddenly little Dickie let out a howl. 
“I won’t go to any old station house! I 
won't! I won’t! I’m going with Billy to 
yell trick or treat. He promised.” 
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Fats couldn’t get himself 
unstuck from the thorns. 


“T did not!” shouted Billy. 

Little Dickie simply yelled louder and 
louder. 

Fats bellowed over the noise, “If you 
don’t need me at the station house right 
away, I’ll take him around for treats. 
Then I'll see that he gets home all right.” 

“Okay, okay, anything to stop that 
racket,” said Officer Maloney. “You sure 
you don’t mind?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Fats generously. 
“There are plenty of porch lights still 
on. Come on, Dickie, all this excitement 
sure gives a fellow a fierce appetite.” 
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WITCHWOOD 


By May Justus 
Illustrated by PATRICIA VILLEMAIN 


“Never burn witchwood,” my old Granny said. 


“If you do, bad luck will fall on your head.” 


> 


“Witchwood ?” I cried. “What a funny name! 


“Sassafras,” Granny said. “They’re both the same.” 


We were digging roots for sassafras tea. 


“What makes it witchwood? I don’t see.” 


“Oh,” laughed Granny, “it’s an old-time trick— 


> A witch makes her broom from a sassafras stick.” 


, 





Globi the Water Bird - z, Robert Lins 
















































































The secret? Underwater skis. 








Paoter 
Penguin 
Calking 


owpy, boys and girls, how’s tricks? 

I can tell you our house is full of 
them. You wouldn’t think Halloween 
was weeks away with the things that have 
been going on. 

“Uncle Peter,” asked Peterkin. “Are 
there penguin ghosts?” 

“Of course,” I said. “Only penguin 
ghosts are black instead of white. They 
go scooting over the snow and moan and 
groan and clash their bills. And black a8 
they are, you can see right through 
them.” 

“And are there penguin witches?” 
asked Petunia. 

“Well, not exactly, but there’s a crea- 
ture called a gipeboo who rides the waves 
of the sea and air on a sea gull’s wing 
bone. She is green and cold as polar ice 
but has fire-red eyes and a purple hat 
and long sharp claws.” 

“And what does she do?” 

“Oh, mostly the gipeboos are busy 
with their own affairs. They meet at 
night and dance and chant and stir up 
strange brews. Of course, if you make 
one angry—” 

“What would she do?” 

“Well, she might slip a piece of ice 
down your back when you weren’t look- 
ing or nip your tail.” 

“Did you ever see one?” 
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“No, but all the mothers in the Ant- 
arctic tell the little penguins to be good 
and stay close to home or the gipeboos 
will get them. An uncle of mine told me 
that he once saw one.” 

‘“‘What did she do to him?” 

“Well, it was like this. He had wan- 
dered away. A bunch of penglets were 
diving and swimming by the edge of the 
ice floe. He saw a little fish and dove for 
it. It turned and darted away. He fol- 
lowed and each time he thought he had 
it, it would just slip through his beak. 

“Finally it swam under a rock and he 
followed, and there he was in the cave of 
the gipeboos. They squealed and leaped 
around him, nipping and clawing. He 
was pretty scared until he remembered 
the magic word.” 

“And what was that?” 

“Oobepig. Just say the name _ back- 
ward if you meet one, and she'll turn 
into a real icicle and you can swim home 
quick. But don’t loiter, for the charm 
only lasts for two minutes.” 
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FILL IN THE BLANKS 
Write in the answers to the definitions 
given below. If your answers are correct, 
the middle letters (reading from top to 


bottom) will spell the name of an Octo- 
ber holiday. 
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Cinders 

Type of carriage 
Tropical trees 
Happy and gay 
Seed of an oak tree 
Strength 

Unusual; odd 
Garment 

Rulers 


COONAN o 


Answers on page 35. 
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THE LUCKY MATCH BOX 

Show your friend a safety match box 
with the tray pulled halfway out to prove 
that it is empty. To convince him that 
it’s really empty, shake the box gently. 
Then as you repeat some magic words of 
your own, push the tray back in place 
and hand the box to your friend. When 
he opens it, there will be a coin inside. 

Here’s the secret. The coin must be 
wedged between the top of the box and 
the top of the end of the tray. It will re- 
main securely in place until the box is 
closed. Then it will drop into the tray. 
Your magic words keep your friend from 
hearing the coin fall. 
































WORD SQUARE 
1. A small city 
2. A substitute for butter 
3. An undesirable plant 
4. Bows slightly 
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The Penglet Press 








~ 1 Official Newspaper of the Penguin Club 











Hoblins and goblins, witches and 
broomsticks—our office is such a Hallow- 
een clutter that we could barely get 
through to your stories, poems, and art 
work. But we did! And now we'd like 
more at The Penglet Press, Box 350, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.—Petunia, Editor 


HALLOWEEN IS GROWING NEAR 
By Priscilla Asch, Age 12 


Halloween is growing near— 

Witches’ shrieks you soon shall hear. 
Pumpkins in the field are yellow; 

Cut a face for a jolly fellow. 

Cats will screech and dogs will bark, 
When the moon is round, and all is dark. 


ALADDIN 
AND HIS WONDERFUL BAT 
By Chris Jones, Age 11 


Aladdin was a little boy who liked 
baseball. His favorite player was Rocky 
Rokinhorse of the New Hampshire 
Hamsters. His second best player was 
George Ramowski of the Elisville Bald 
Eagles. 

As I said, Aladdin liked baseball, but 
he was not very good at it. One day when 
he was walking home from a baseball 
game, where he had gotten no hits and 
missed all the balls that came to him, he 
stumbled over a brass ring. After he 
picked himself up he noticed that the 
ring was attached to something. Aladdin 
ran home and got a shovel and came back 
to dig up whatever was attached to that 
ring. When he dug it up he found out it 
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was a box, and inside the box was a dirty 
bat. 

After he got home he started to rub 
the bat. ‘Then there was a puff of smoke 
from the end of the bat. When the smoke 
cleared there was a genie standing there. 
Aladdin stood in awe for a moment. 
Then he said, ““Whooo aaare yyyou?”’ 
Then the genie replied, ‘‘I am the genie 
of the bat. Whenever you want to get a 
hit, just rub the bat and whisper into the 
end of the bat where you want the ball to 
go and I will guide the ball so it hits the 
bat right when you swing and I will also 
guide the ball to wherever you whispered 
into the bat.” 

The next day Aladdin got a hit every 
time he was up. That night he decided to 
have a talk with the genie. When he 
rubbed the bat nothing happened. ‘Then 
he looked in the end of the bat. He 
found a note from his mother and 
father. It said that there was no genie; it 
was Aladdin’s father dressed in the cos- 
tume he wore to the masquerade the 
previous fall. 

That proves you can do what you 
think you can do, and that there is no 
such thing as a genie. 


HALLOWEEN FUN 
By Lynne Lorraine Russell, Age 8 


Jack-o-lanterns smile, 

Goblins stare, 

Witches ride broomsticks through the 
air; 

Children go out for trick-or-treat, 

Getting candy from the street. 
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HALLOWEEN 
By Sara Hellerud, Age 10 


Under the moon one cloudy night, 
A witch went riding by. 

Then an owl began to hoot, 
Up in the tree tops high. 


Branches crackled under foot, 
Someone was prowling ’bout, 

Two eyes shone in the bushes, 
And a scrawny ghost popped out. 


A Jack o’lantern flickered, 
A-top a stack of hay, 
Then legs grew out, and arms 
did sprout, 
And quickly ran away. 


Then all the figures vanished, 
And everything grew still, 

And very soon the sun arose, 
Behind a grassy hill. 





ANSWERS TO RippLEs: 1. A mushroom 2. 
The flycatchers 3. Jelly beans 4. A piano 
5. Moon beams 6. When it’s a jumper 
7. Currents (currants) 8. The elder 9. 
A featherbed 10. When it’s in the crib 
11. Seahorse 12. Fifty (50) pairs of pants 
13. They both burn shorter 14. Because 
they appear in sheets. 


ANSWERS TO Puzz.Es: Fill in the Blanks: 
1. Ashes 2. Coach 3. Palms 4. Jolly 
5. Acorn 6. Power 7. Queer 8. Dress 
9. Kings. Word Square: Town, Oleo, 
Weed, Nods 
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JENNY THE GIRAFFE 
By Royce Leah Temple, Age 9 


This is a picture from our living room 
window. Across the desert toward the 
mountains is a Joshua cactus that looks 
like a giraffe. We call it Jenny the giraffe. 


THE OCEAN 
By Ronald Lee Lemp, Age 8 


The ocean is beautiful with big white 
waves crashing together—with little fish 
swimming around, and big sharks too. 
Big fish and little fish and sword fish and 
all kinds of fish make the ocean beauti- 
ful. When you sit on the sand and watch 
what is going on in the ocean—the waves 
crash into the boats, and the men fishing 
with their fishing poles, and the colored 
fish that they catch, all get sprayed with 
white foam. The dark blue water with 
big white waves, and seagulls sitting on 
the rocks—the white and gray rocks make 
the ocean beautiful. 














Our Cpple Sree 


Our apple tree in springtime’s 


Pink against the green. 
Over it the blue sky smiles— 
What a lovely scene, 


What a lovely scene! 


Our apple tree in summer’s 

A cool and leafy tent 

Above its low-hung branches, 
Gray and gnarled and bent, 
Gray and gnarled and bent. 


Our apple tree in autumn 

Has gifts for all who pass; 

Sees the children coming, 
Drops them in the grass, 
Drops them in the grass. 


With bowls of rosy apples 

To munch by firelight, 

Oh, how we love our apple tree 
Ona winter’s night, 


Ona winter’s night! 


By Etta STRATTON GOLBO 








